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In contrast to the classical lines and plastic simplicity of the much
smaller Arch of Titus its architecture seems full of harshness and
discord, and dependent on the picturesque contrasts of light and
shade. A remarkable architect has here exercised his commanding
power to derive new effects from old motives.

Caracalla's temple of Sarapis and the Sun-temple built by
Elagabalus are entirely, or almost entirely, destroyed. But the
Baths of Caracalla, which were only completed by his successors,
have survived as one of the mightiest ruins in the world1. Their
impressiveness has, incidentally, led to an overestimate of the
achievement of the age. In actual fact they reproduce in all essen-
tials the ground-plan and elevation of their classical prototype,
the Baths of Trajan. The plan is distinguished by an almost
ornamental scheme. The extent to which the wall-decorations
may have supplied novelty, when contrasted with those of the
older Baths, can no longer be known. There seem to have been
some new and notable additions in the construction of ceilings
and of the dome of the calidarium.

If we survey the portraiture, relief-sculpture, painting and
architecture of this period, we get, in spite of certain contradictions
and ups and downs, a consistent picture of a style, already moulded
in previous decades, pursuing its course and moving to its con-
clusion. There is, then, a late Antonine-Severan style occupying
roughly the half-century from A.D. 170 to 220.

II, FROM SEVERUS ALEXANDER TO THE ACCESSION
OF DIOCLETIAN
Throughout the period of the crisis and disintegration of the
Empire, there can be traced, if only in general outlines, a con-
tinuity of stylistic development. The City of Rome has a more
central significance in the history of art in this period than in
political history. In art the Roman national character had achieved
a strength and activity which enabled it to assimilate to itself the
foreign element that entered it, and to carry on a specifically
Roman tradition into late-classical art.
Not more than six or eight years separate the portraits of
Elagabalus from those of Severus Alexander2. A comparison of
the likenesses of these two cousins reveals a complete change in
the fashion of portraiturewhich dominates the decades that follow.
1  See Plan 2 facing p. 570; Volume of Plates v, 184, a, b.
2  Volume of Plates v, 168, c, d\ 186, a, b.